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A LEGEND OF THE WEST. 








BY J..G. WHITTIER, ESQ, 


“GRIM Ly towards the clouded skies 
‘“Gleams the tire of sacrifice 

Widely on the misty air, fs 
Flashing out its baleful giure, 
Tinging with its hue of wrath, g 
Prairie grass and'forest path, See !—the ‘flames around her close— 
Smaller yet the-circle grows 

‘Where against the stake she starids 
Girt about with leathern bands. 
Horrid laugh,and shriek atid yell 


Sooner from their destined bournk 
Shall their own wild waters turn} 
Sooner on its prairie track 

Shall the whittling storm roll back? 





‘Wo for her who silent'stands, 
. Girdled with the kindling brands, : 
‘Loveliest of her hated race, re 











Doomed the funeral pile to grace! :’ Madly. on the night air-swell ; 
‘Where is now ‘her father’s arm ' | °. And through smoke-clouds, ‘to and fro, 
Lifted but for mortal harm? * Demonlike, the dancers go, 
Rests he from his warrior toils ; Victim! in thy scornful eyes, 
in the Ozark’s dark defiles ? 3 Yn thy free and fierce replies, 
Or with shrill and startling whoop In thy song’ 8 triumphant tone, 
Hurrying on his dusky troop, is thy father’s spirit shown. 
Where theRoeky mountains throw "Forest hetoine! -not in vain 
High in heaven their cones of snow? is thy fierce extreme of pain, 
wl ttc ee * : oa ‘. " If in such an ‘hour and place 
i 
' From the tesa cing near? — nd gg 
i ' That the daughters of thy race 
They have heard their'prophiet’s breath Well may shame their proudest sons! 
Chant the stirring hymn of death; ; 


On the recent hattle-plain 


Hark !—a sound is on the breeze _ 
They have stooped above their slain, 


Borne among the giant trees— 








O’er each grim and’ sileyit brow . Not the heavy tread and slow 
Pouring out'the vengeful vow— Of the ranging buffalo, 
‘Shall they from their purpose stay ? But the trampling of a steed 
, Can the dance of death delay? Reeking with his fiery speed. 
7 
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Ha, wild rider! sweeping near Till the listening Kanzas maid, 
With thy long and sca]p-locked spear, Lying listless in the shade, 
Why beneath thy wrathful glance Dreams, perchance, (for, wild or tame, 
Dies the song and stays the dance ? _. Woman’s romance is the samé,) 
Look '—he hurls with hasty hands ; Of’some hero’s circling arm 
From the pile the lighted brands— Shielding her from deadly harm ; 
Sundered falls the victim’s chain—- And the Indian boy, anear, 
Maiden, thou art free again ! Leaning on his fishing spear, 

Sees that same coy maiden bound 
Ask ye where the twain have gone ? On the Pawnee’s hunting ground— 

' Track the setting of the sun, He, upon his father’s steed, 
Where the wild Wind-river chain — Hurrying at her cry of need— 
Breaks the western desert’s plain, Feels her arms around him thrown, 
Peak on peak, in Summer’s glew, Feels her heart beat with his own, 
Flashing with unwasted snow. And her soft breath, quick and low, 
Where the Kanzas wander free O’er his dark cheek come ‘and go— 
By the willowy Siskadee, ‘Hears behind the Pawnee yell 
There their pictured tent is spread, Fainter on the night breeze swell— 
With the soft fur carpeted ; Sees with joy the morning’s beam 
And that sweet young mother there Flashing from his native stream, 
Smiling through her lavish hair, As he drops his courser’s rein 
Oft shall sing her hunter’s glory, By his Kanzas tent again! 
Oft shall tell his daring story, 
Original, 


A YANKEE LADY. 
* BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


“So, this is Providence, the city of the famous puritan, Roger Williams ?”’ ‘said 2 
chivalrous southerner to his Yankee friend, as they sipped their coffee in an elegant 
temperance house in the aférementioned city. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and a pure old puritan he.was; sini right vies did he 
feel himself when heaven-directed to this goodly land, he saw himself comfortably 
domiciled here. And Divine Providence has ever smiled upon. this place, so that we 
defy any city on earth to outdo us in enterprise, industry, health, beauty,»or. virtue. 
Providence has, perchance, directed you here, also, to crown you with the sweet rose 
of domestic felicity. We have roses here that have no thorns, -_~ which add gictious 
grace and fragrance to any chaplet that a man can earn, or wear.’ 

“T would really like see a bevy of your Yankee ladies, your tongue does so ‘ ‘grow 
wanton in their praise.’ 

“ Suppose, then, we walk over to church; you will see them there assembled in 
their glory.” 

“ Let us go by all means,” cried the stranger ; and Mr. Randolph, of old Virginia, 
and Mr. Stuart, of Rhode Island, were soon seated in a convenient position for seeing 
all the youth and beauty in the church.’”* 

“ Well, what do you think of the ladies of our puritan city?” enquired Stuart of 


* A very common, but unprofitable manner this, of spending time in the house of God.—Enp. 
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his friend, as they sauntered_ along a shady: lane towards the picturesque residence of 
old Colonel Stuart. 

“I think,” cried Randolph, starting from a reverie,“ that he must be a puritan who 
could wish a brighter heaven than the one we just left. Do tell me,’’ he continued, 
“who was the divine creature just in front of us, dressed in pearl white, with rose 
pink trimmings ?”’ 

‘‘T am not much of an observer of dress,” replied Stuart; “can you not describe 
her person ?”’ 

“I might as well endeavor to describe a summer twilight dream of heaven. She 
is just as tall, and as large as a woman should be; her form is provokingly faultless ; 
her grace, perfect, and perfectly natural ; and her hands defy all the arts, for they can 
neither be copied nor described. Her eyes are like heaven, blue only from the depth 
of their perfect purity, and glowing with the light of the heavenly worlds that float 
within them; her hair—one would deem every lock a cherub’s wing, trembling in the 
light of immortal glory, and expect momentarily to see bright faces of paradise peep- 
ing from beneath them.” 

“Oh, forbear! I pray you. Your description only bewilders me. I never saw 
such a paragon, even in Providence,”’ said Stuart, laughing at his friend’s extravagance. 

‘¢T have seen her,” murmured Randolph, *' and I will see her again.” 

We must leave our enamored southerner ostensibly enjoying the spirit of a volume 
of Petrarch, in Colonel Stuart’s library, and accompany the young gentleman, Henry 
Stuart, in a visit to his merry-cousin, Anthea Louisa Sprague. After a little com- 
monplace conversation, he enquired, 

“ Well, Anthea, what do you think of my noble Virginia friend ?” 

“ What should I think of a man whom I have only peeped at across a church?” 
said she, smiling. 

“Oh, you girls see so well, and form such summary conclusions, that I know you 
have made up your mind concerning his appearance, at least.” : 

“ Well, then, he makes a right handsome appearance, although some of our Yankee 
boys are by no means disparaged. by a comparison with him. I must make his ac- 
quaintance, however, for I suppose he is a prince of chivalry.” ‘ 

“‘ He is, indeed, an honorable young gentleman, very fastidious withal, and full of 
the pride and aristocratic notions which cling to the old regime of the Old Dominion ; 
yet a kinder, truer, more generous heart than his throbs not even in this world of no- 
ble spirits. But this is not all I have to say to you: he was deeply smitten with your 
appearance at church, yesterday, and is resolved to obtain an introduction, I will not 
tell you all the extravagant commendations that he poured out upon your form, eyes, 
hair, &c., lest such puffs should add to the blaze of your vanity ; but I will tell you, 
that he would sooner hang than marry you, after he learns all. Now, to cure him of 
his most objectionable foible, 1 wish you to lend me your passive assistance. I would 
not understand of whom he was speaking as we came from church I wish you to 
keep out of our vicinity, and let him feed his fancy upon your idea until he meets you 
again at some public place, when, if I am forced to it, I will present him to you. 
Then we will Keep him in ignorance until he is thoroughly acquainted with you; but 
beware, and do not suffer him to get hold of your heart, for, be assured, he can never 
stoop to marry one of your caste,”’ 

“‘T might suspect you of a sinister motive in giving me this earnest warning,” she 
said, with an arch smile ; “ but | tell you, cousin, you are losing caste in thes solicit- 
ing me to endeavor to ensnare and deceive.” 
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Cousin Anthea! would [ ask you to practice deeeit? No, no; be youtself in 
every way—only do not betray your calling until Raridolph learns that! a working girl 
can be a lady in every sense of the word.” 

The next Sabbath, as Anthea entered the ehurch, Randolph gave his friend a sig- 
nificant touch on the elbow, with a glance, as much as ‘to say, that is she; and it is 
matter of doubt whether the, service of the sanctuary found any room in his heart that 
day, althouyh his apparent devotion could not be questioned. 

«Now tell me who sle is,”’ he said to Stuart, after church. 

“ Why, the lady whom you pointed out to me is Miss Anthea Louisa, the’ daughtér 
of Theodore Sprague, Esq., an excellent man; although not overladen with wealth.” 

‘He has in that one daughter more than, all the wealth of all the Indies,’’ cried 
Randolph; ‘and her name, it sounds melodiously. I had feared that her puritan pa- 
rents had designated her Ruth, or Judith, or Eve, or Tamar.” 


; “ Alt: very good names,’’ Ve “2 Stuart, calmly. ‘oo 
« Pshaw !”” cried Randolph—* but you must introduce me to Miss os imme- 
diately.” 


* Don’t be in a hurry. We oes ol meet her at some ales: or other public place, 

soon, and then I shall present you.” 

« I suppose [ must submit. But, now I think of it,.how. Bios it that I see none 
of your factory girls?” 

* You have not been to the factories yet, how should you see them,” 

* Ah, to be sure. I did not expect to find them mingling i in mare but T thought 
one might probably ‘see a group of,them at ehurch.”" ” 

“They are generally regular in their ‘attendance « on Divine woeahii and . justice 
obliges’ me to say, they are, most of them, handsome and respectable,”’ said Stuart. 

“I do not doubt it. I should not be willing to believe that vice held dominion over 
so many hundred young creatures as I am told your manufacturers employ. You 
must find opportunity to show me soyye of them.” 

“T wilt; and you will find them enchanting.” 

The fine eyes of Randolph flashed as he replied, Your words savor of disiionor, or 
offensive lightness. I.shall suffer myself'to be enchanted by no wens whose station 
utterly preeludes all thought or possibility of'an honorable union.’ 

' «6 Well, well,” cried Stuart, “I will take my words back, and apologize, but, depend 
on it, you will find | our factory girls not the vulgar creatures you may suppose them 
to be.’”” 

“I suppose,”’ said"the appeased southerner, “that, having the spectacle ever before 
you, you learn to look without abhorrence*on this debasement of female delicacy to 
occupations whicli, in the South, belong exclusively to the slave.” 

“Well, do not be indignant ; we will drop this. moot point in political economy. 
You know that we have no slaves, and our work must be done. The girls -get good 
wages, and their labors are light. Beside, there is no coercion: they are free to work 
in the factories, or at home. But there i is to be a brilliant party next week, at which 
will be assembled the-beauty and respectability of our city and vicinity. We shall be 
amongst the selected guests, and there I shall probably have the pleasure of giving 
you an introduction to Miss Sprague.” 

. _ (To be concluded in our next } 





Tux love that increases by degrees, is so like friendship, that itcan never be violent. 
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DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 


“T am hungry,”’ said the Grave—“ give me some food.” 

“7 will send forth a minister of destruction,” replied Death, “and you shall be 
satisfied.” 

-“ And what minister will you send forth ?”’ 

“]T will send forth Intemperance, and he shall carry alcohol for a weapon.” 

“It is well,” said the Grave ; “‘ but how know you the people will fall into the snare ?”’ 

*¢] will demand the assistance of the tempter,’’ replied Death, “and he shall dis- 
guise the snare under various seducing forms, such as food, and medicine, and 
pleasure, and hospitality, and benevolence. The people will then drink and die.”’ 

“Tam content,”’ said the Grave ; “‘ so, I perceive that your scheme is skilful, and 
will succeed.” 

The church bells began to toll, and the mourners to walk ‘through the streets, and 
the sexton to ply his mattock and his spade ; for the minister of destruction had gone 
forth ; and once more Death and the Grave met together to exult over the success of 
their schemes. 

‘« And who is this they are bringing?’’ asked the Grave. 

‘** This is an old man, who fancied that wine was necessary to recruit his wasted 
strength.—He began with but a little at first, but gradually increased the quantity, and 
finally drank to excess and died.” 

“ And who is this ?”’ 

“This is a young man who was fond of company, and thought liquer was neces- 
sary to convivial meetings. He contracted the habit of drinking, and is now a corpse.” 

** And who are they now bringing, followed by a train of weeping children?” 

‘This is a broken-hearted woman whose husband became a confirmed drunkard, 
and who left her children to pine in want, whilst he spent his time and money in the 
tavern. And now they are bringing the corpse of the husband himself, who has lost 
his life in a drunken brawl.” 

*‘ Hush,”’ said the Grave, “I hear a loud wail, and the sobs of grief that will not 
be silenced.— What is the meaning of this ?”’ 

“Ah !’’ said Death, “‘ they are bringing the body of a little infant, whose drunken 
father, aiming the blow at his wife, destroyed it at the breast; and the mother, like 
Rachel, ‘ refuseth to be comforted, because her child is not.’ ”’ 

‘‘ And who are these ?”’ 

‘« These are the bodies of.a female profligate and her still-born offspring. She was 
once fair and innocent ; but liquor inflamed her seducer, and deprived her of caution. 
She was soon, however, deserted, and after pursuing a short career of crime, died.” 

“ And these ?”’ 

** These are the bodies of a’ murderer and ‘his victim ; they were once bosom friends ; 
but wine snapped the bonds of friendship; they quarrelled over their cups, and one 
having died by the hand of his companion, the other suffered the felon’s death. But 
here is the crowning incident of our scheme. Behold the corpse of a suicide !—This 
man drank until his property was dissipated and his mind deranged ; and so in his 
distraction, he laid violent hands upon his own life.”’ 

Long did these dark associates thus converse, and loud was the cry that ascended 
to heaven from injured parents and children, and brethren and friends, until at last 


Mercy was sent down to see what could be done to check the mischief. And Mercy 
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instantly sent her healing minister, and she called it Total Abstinence ; “ for,” said she, 
“‘they cannot touch the evil without contamination. Like the poison of the Upas 
tree, its very smell is deadly, and no one is safe that comes within the reach of its in- 
fluence.” 

The charch bells were but seldom heard, and but few mourners were scen in the 
streets. The wailings of the widow and the orphan were succeeded by hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving ; for death and the grave were despoiled of all their prey. — 
Tribune. 





Original. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
BY MRS. J. E. LOCKE. 
(Concluded from page 73.) 


“On, I am sorry I came in now,” said Hope, “for I have interrupted a pleasant 
tete-a-tete, doubtless ?” 

«No, no, you have not,” said her friend; ““we were saying nothing, and indeed 
had nothing to say.”’ ‘ 

«© Why, had not Horace a tale of love to tell, or has he not told it ?” 

“Of love? No,” faltered Mary ; “our intimacy will probably end where it com- 
menced, and his monument will soon be reared in a distant land, and the ‘ memento 
mori’ sculptured where I may never read it.” And the thought that he might fall in 
midday of his career, and while she was forbidden to mourn him also, overpowered 
her feelings, and she wept in presence of her friend. 

Hope endeavored to console and cheer her, but the night passed away in alternate 
dreams and tears. The next day and the succeeding,-was spent by Baker in busy 
preparation, so far as his strength would allow, for his departure, and the third day’s 
meridian sun shone upon him many a mile from the city of , on his homeward 
way. He had not dared trust himself with another interview with Mary, for the more 
he thought of the subject, convinced as he was that she loved him, in connexion with 
the, to him, uncertain future, and the possibility, as he believed, that time might over- 
come her affection, if it were not encouraged, the more he felt it was not best to meet 
her again, and accordingly set off without one word of kindness or adieu, intending 
to prosecute his journey a short distance by sufficient relays of horses, and then to 
proceed by steamboat. The‘first night brought him up at a small public house in the 
little village of B.; and, as he retired to the silence of his chamber, there, sick, weary 
and lonely, how deeply did he regret that he had not brought with him, at least, 
the tender farewell of Mary Emmons, accompanied by her blessing, to encourage the 
hope or the wish to live. Resolving at once to do what he had left undone, he drew 
from his “‘ Inggage”’ his travelling stationery, and with an earnestness of purpose he 
opened the fountains of his heart, and whatever declaration, promise, or vow neces- 
sary to bind them soul to soul, was there registered, and he added nothing but death 
should abrogate the writing. But two returning mails, and the packet was placed in 
the hands of Mary. With the eagerness of love the seal was broken, and instantly 
her whole spirit received a new impulse, and a new vision lighted up her destiny, 
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which no shadow crossed, save that of the grave untimely, and this, happily, was as 
evanescent as the light. 

Baker reached his native city, after a toilsome journey, feeble and emaciated, which 
at once spread anxiety and alarm over every countenance whose friendly beams had 
cheered his manhood, and for several days succeeding, he seemed fast verging to the 
grave. The tide of disease, however, at length began to ebb, and delicious fruits and 
lovely flowers, corresponding in luxuriousness and beauty to those that enrich that 
“lord of the sun,’’ and render it €n asylum for disease and a retreat from mental de- 
cay, seemed to possess for him an invigorating and renovating influence, while each 
receding month left him nearer the temple of health than it found him. The corres- 
pondence between himself and Mary had continued with all the ardor of attachment, 
and the bright hope of a happy fruition. Ten months brought him toa state of health 
enabling him to think of recommencing business at the North, and almost free from 
albfear of return of the wasting malady which had brought -him low; and he had 
promised to return, and in two months ratify his pledge in presence of the priest. A 
few weeks more, and the day was actually appointed, and information of the intended 
ceremony communicated to many a dwelling. Loudest and most heartfelt in con- 
gratulations among the friends of Mary, was Hope Grayson. 

“Did T not tell yon,” said she, a day or two previous to the appointed evening, 
“that you might be happier for his acquaintance ? and have you forgotten, Mary, that 
first meeting at Mrs. Daily’s, and my prediction also?” 

* Ah, no,” replied she, with less of joy in her appearance than an affianced bride 
might be supposed to wear almost on the very eve of her nuptials. ‘That our desti- 
nies are overruled by One whose wisdom errs not, I fully believe, and that our most 
minute and daily actions are ever made subservient to His wise purposes, and often 
aid in great events, I cannot doubt’’— 

‘Nor had I ever any skepticism on that subject,”’ said Hope. “ The old proverb, 
that ‘ matches are made in Heaven,’ has made the circuit of many a territory, and has 
become so stale that it passes for little else than a proverb; but, with a slight differ- 
ence of version, it has ever been with me an impressive truth, matches are made by 
Heaven.” 

“ Well, somehow or other,”’ observed her friend, “I feel as if I were making a use- 
Jess preparation, or as if some sad fatality would come in between me and the con- 
summation of my hopes.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Hope, again; “excitement has wearied you, and produced these 
gloomy forebodings ; rest will restore you, with the brightness of the whole picture 
before you.” 

“It is not so,”’ my friend; “intuitions with me have ever been precursors, and I 
must yet believe, though I am void of all that the world calls superstition, there is 
something in the human heart that takes up the event before its time, and carries it 
out in dreams of sleep, or in the still reflections of our waking hours. How often has 
the effect been pictured on the mind's mirrer long before the cause was known, even 
to the appalling of the heart, of the individual concerned. It may be a kind of mes- 
merism—a mystery, yet a fact, for ages; or it may be eternity yet to unravel. But 
more than this, for I would not seem foolish—Horace is passionate and resolute to a 
fault, and his northern prejudices or change of opinion, created here, on the subject 
of slavery, has produced an altercation between him and a friend of his at home, as 
his last letters have told me, and knowing his heat of temper, and the principles of 
his early education, which probably will exert an influence, greater or less, over his 
character down to gray hairs, I fear the result.” 
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“« Not a duel, certainly !’’ suddenly interrupted her friend. 

‘Oh, name it not,” returned Mary. “I would the fear were ‘as the baseless fabric 
of a vision.’ ”’ 

“‘ Away, away with your fears, Mary,” again returned she. ‘ Horace has too much 
of religious principle, and too much of the true courage of a man as well as a Chris- 
tian, which will ever dare the sneers of the multitude rather than bend to the shrine 
of a false honor to become a duellist, who often goes to the field the victim of a de- 
mon’s ire, and returns a fratricide.”’ ° 

“First pRincipLes, Hope, first principles, early education—how much do the 
phrases bear,’ said Mary. “I should not fear for him had the lessons of his youth 
been as pure as those of his manhood, or his first enunciations had not been that hol- 
low, unmeaning word, honor, which even the religion in which he was educated does 
not disavow. But, I repeat it, early education—how few can resist its influence, or 
free themselves from its bondage, even down to three score and ten.”’ _— 

‘“‘ Now, Mary, divest yourself of these foolish fears and be cheerful. He will soon 
be here. You say he was to have left home a week yesterday. To-day is Tuesday, 
and he will certainly arrive before Thursday, the evening of which himself appointed 
to lead you to the altar. Continue your preparations, therefore, and fear not, even 
though he should not arrive till the very hour, for there may be delays which he can- 
not foresee, both by steamboat and stage; and when the emergency comes, rather 
than a disappointment even of an howe at such an occasion, he will procure sure 
means to bring him here in full time.’ 

‘¢ True,’’ said Mary, “and in the happy prospect I will endeavor to forget:my fears.” 

Thus reassured, the friends departed. The next day brought another letter from 
Baker, saying he was ready to set off the next morning ; and, though it was possible 
he might not arrive till the evening previous to their intended marriage, he begged 
she?would not be over anxious on his account, for January first should bear upon its 
record the register of their public vows. Mary was hence in better spirits, though a 
fear still lurked within her bosom, and the morning of the new year dawned and had 
far advanced, while he had not arrived. The evening drew on, and he came not, and 
in the bitterness of secret sorrow did she retire to her chamber and attire herself as a 
bride. But what a mockery did it seem to her, and how void of purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the guests were bidden, and the bridegroom might yet come—oh, he might ; and 
she suffered the rose-wreath to embrace her hair, and the diamond circlet to sparkle 
on her neck. The preparation was finished, all finished—even the tiny hand was 
gloved, when a servant burst the door and threw down a letter. Mary took it up, but 
she could not recognize it. The superscription was strange, though the post mark 
answered to her worst fears; and the familiar ‘ forget-me-not’’ upon the seal was 
wanting. She opened it, however, with a trembling hand, and in the well-known 
cyphers of the beloved one, were these brief, few lines : 

“ Dear Mary: Excuse my brevity, for the occasion demands it; and I may live to 
render just apology for what may seem cold neglect or unkindness. My late epistles 
may have prepared your mind for a meeting with my early associate, Henry Bristol, 
upon the field of honor, Twelve o'clock this day, (meridian) is appointed for the 
meeting. The hour is at hand, and, in the full hope of returning a victor, I write 
this ; but should I fall, (which may Heaven prevent) I here leave for you my most 
affectionate farewell; and may God heal the wound my folly may have occasioned ; 
and in the resources of your own truly great mind and His promises, may you find a 
balm for all your sorrow. Could I at this moment retrace the hasty step I have taken, 
throw back the challenge, and undo what a moment of rashness and passion has done, 
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and at the same time preserve my honor, how speedily were it accomplished, but the 
principles of my early education would be violated, and my name stigmatized. I 
would that my first impressions had not been in favor of this law, for though my early 
education has made me serve it as true up to this hour, yet now, as I am just to con- 
firm my happiness for life, and also that of another, [ am ready to pronounce it a false 
' code. The hour has arrived. Once more, receive my most affectionate farewell.” 

Under this was added, in the trembling hand of a bereaved and mourning father : 

‘‘ My son isno more! He returned this day from the field of honor,a victim; and 
that he nobly fell, is my only consolation, and the antidote for my disappointed hopes. 
May it’also be yours. The above, in his own hand, will tell the rest. Accept the 
fervent kind wishes of an afflicted parent. Epwarp Baker.” 

And these brief lines from the father, glorying in honor which should be disgrace, 
and seizing upon its soulless support to sustain him in his sore bereavement, recom- 
mending it as consolation to her also, but increased the agony of spirit with which 
Mary had perused the last sad words from the pen of her deluded friend. She hur- 
ried to the oratory, and there, in sorrow of soul unfathomable, she knelt before God 
in deep and holy communion; and thus, while upon bended knee, she is introduced 
to the reader. 
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The hour appointed for the bridal soon arrived, and glad footsteps and silvery tones 
were heard below, while the priest in robes of rejoicmg, followed up the merry throng. 
Alas, no bride or bridegroom graced the hall, Immediately, however, the painful in- 
telligence spread through the company, and the scene was solemnly and sadly re- 
versed. The bidden guests, many of whom had exchanged their smiles for tears, 
silently retired,.while the priest, with a choice friend or two, was detained to perform 
a sadder portion of the duty of his office—to offer consolation to the mourner. The 
heavy hour of midnight found him still engaged in this painful obligation, and the bg 
mourner’s grief all umassuaged. But the gospel has consolation for the bereavement 
of every heart, and it will, sooncr or later, apply itself to all who truly believe in it 
and seek for comfort there. Thus, at length,the sorrow of our heroine was alleviated 
by its holy application. And now, among the gifted daughters of America is found 
one who is somewhat past the meridian of her day, and who, in the meek endeavor 
to communicate instruction,and impart happiness to others, renders her own path less j 
rugged, and who earnestly hopes, through the blood of Christ, to reap the joy re- 
fused this side the tomb, when she shall have arrived at that land where death cannot 
enter, and that is Mary Emmons. Would that no greater calamity than hers were yi 
the result of duelling. . 





: 
Reader, I did not think to write a love tale when I commenced, for many a strange 
and truthful history was in my mind, from which I hardly could select for your amuse- 
ment, but “so it has turned out ;’’*and while I beg pardon if it suit not your taste, I . 
f 

: 


add, I know not but woman may as well employ her pen in this way as any other, ihe 
provided the sentiment be but just, and the moral true. 





A CURE’ FOR A COMPLAINING HUSBAND.—Rose, the private and confidential secretary 


Se eee 
Pe ae a 


, of Louis XIV., had married his daughter to Mr. Rottal, president of the parliament. 
The husband was constantly complaining to him of the temper and disposition of his ‘a 
daughter. ‘ You'‘are right,” said Rose, ‘she is an impertinent jade, and if I hear eny ot 
more complaints of her, I will disinherit her.’ The husband made no more com- +7 


plaints of his wife. 








THE MARRIAGE-DAY.—THE MGEAN 





SEA. 





vated into great importance. 








« Amone the circumstances of Mrs. Duncan’s marriage-day, only one recurs to the 
imagination with the vividness of reality, as worthy to be particularized ; and it will 
bring the image of her who is now a bride in heaven, in the beauty of her holy, hum- 
ble, beaming smile, to the mind of many a loving and beloved friend. 

“A party of lively and interested cousins and friends had busied themselves in 
decorating the drawing-room for the solemn service during the morning. 
pleasant task was accomplished, and they had retired, one who felt a quieter and 
more profound anxiety for her happiness, stole. gently to that room, which, for the 
time, seemed to possess the air of a sanctuary. The door having been opened noise- 
lessly, the chamber was surveyed. There hung the gay bouquets of flowers, which, 
in compliment to the taste of Mary, were in unusual profusion. 
adorned bride’s cake, which, according to the fanciful custom of the country, is ele- 
There stood the sofa, wheeled with its back to the light, 
from which the pair were to rise to take their solemn vow; and there, in front of 
that sofa, kneeled the lovely bride, so deeply absorbed in commuaing with God, that 
she was unconscious of the presence of an intruder. ) 

*‘ The occasiog was too sacred to admit of social union, even in prayer; and the 
door was closed, as it had been opened, with a petition that Jehovah would hear and 
accept her sacrifice, without her becoming conscious of the inspection of a human 
eye.” 


THE MARRIAGE-DAY. 





Original, 


THE EGEAN SEA. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Tue Agean sea! how beautiful 
Its sunlit waters flow, 
Where fabled Delos floated once, 
Till Juno’s dreadful vow, 
That on the earth there should no spot 
Be found for one whose charms 
Dimmed hers a moment, and seduced 
Her husband from her arms. 


To shun her wrath, immortal Jove 
To Delos quick conveyed 
The fair Lutona, where her boy 
The floating island stayed : 
The famed Apollo, he whose lute 
Sent forth suth rapturous strains, 
The rocks were charmed, the birds were 
Upon the dewy plains. [mute 


The swains delighted, in the vales 
Danced on the blooming flowers, 





As his soft voice on whispering gales, 
Stole o’er their vine-clad bowers. 

The Aigean sea! how beautiful 
It opens on the eye, 

As soft and clear its azure blue 
Mirrors the spangled sky. 


The Agean sea! the Agean sea! 
How charming is the name! 
Go, read the Greek mythology, 
And learn from whence it came. 
Once A®geus and his son agreed 
A monster to destroy ; 
And as a sign, should he succetd, 
He told his darling boy 


To raise on high the snow-white sail, 
If on the foaming tide, 

In triumph ’fore the prosperous gale 
His noble bark should ride. 


After their 


There lay the gayly- 
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WOMAN'S KINDNESS. 
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But should th’ immortal gods oppose, That father, whom he left behind 
And Jove his thunders hurl, With age and sorrow bent. 
Then, as the white wave round him flows, 


The broad, black sail unfurl. The ship of Theseus presses on 


Toward the whitened sands, 


Theseus departs—the monster slays, Where high upon a towering rock 
By Ariadne led; The aged Ageus stands. 
And from his labyrinthian cave Far off, upon the deep blue main, 
Brought forth the monster dead ! He turns his eager eyes, 


Low at her feet his laurels green And in the misty distance sees 
Theseus, delighted, laid; A sail in faintness rise! 
She smiled—he lovedtill by a wretch 


She was from him betrayed ! The whitened flag meets not his view! 


.And in his heart-felt grief 


So full of anguish was his soul For Theseus, by. the monster slain, 


At his ill-fated lot, Sprung from the shelving reef! 
The waves unheeded, round him roll— Deep in the opening, foaming spray 
The signal he forgot. “He sank in maniac glee ; 
He thought not of that anxious mind And that last, sad, fatal leap, 





On winds and waves intent— 


Sag Harbor, June 18, 1843. 


Baptized the Augean sea! 





WOMAN’S KINDNESS. 


F. Grummetr, member of Parliament, relates the following incident, which oe- 
curred while he was passing through a small yillage near Rochefort, (France,) as a 
prisoner under a military escort. 

“T had obtained a fresh supply of canvass for my feet, which were much blistered, 
and extremely sore ; but this was soon worn out, and I suffered dreadfully. About 
noon we halted in the market place of a small town, bearing every mark of antiquity— 
I think it was Melle—to rest and refresh. To escape the sun, I took my seat on an 
old tea chest, standing in front of a huckster’s shop, and removed my tattered moc- 
casins. While doing this, an elderly lady came out of the shop, accompanied by a 
young girl very prettily dressed, and ‘ Pauvre garcon!’ ‘ Pauwre prisonnier!’* were 
uttered by both. The girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at my lacerated feet, and 
then, without saying a word, returned to the house. In a few minutes she reap- 
peared; but her finery had been taken off,and she carried a large bowl of warm water 
in her hands. In a moment the bowl was placed before me ; she motioned me to put 
in my feet, which I did, and down she went upon her knees, and washed them in the 
most tender manner. Oh, what a luxury was that half hour! The elder female 
brought me food, while the younger, having performed her office, wrapped up my 
feet in soft linen, and then fitted on a pair of her mother’s shoes. 

‘ Hail, woman, hail! last formed in Eden’s bowers, 
Mid humming streams, and fragrance-breathing flowers ; 
Thou art, mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory—man’s chief blessing still. 
Thou calm’st our thoughts, as halcyons calm the sea, 
Sooth’st in distress, when servile minions flee ; 

. And, oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 
Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo !’ 


* «Poor boy!” “ Poor prisoner!” 
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DEATHBED SCENES.—“ THAT SAD SECOND CHILDHOOD.” 





During the process above mentioned, numbers had collected round, and stood 


silently witnessing so angelic an act of charity. ‘Eulalie’ heeded them hot; but 


when her task was finished, she raised her head, and a sweet smile of gratified pleasure 
beamed on her face.” ) 





Original. 


DEATHBED SCENES. No. If. 


BY REV. J. D. BRIDGE. 


Some years ago, I knew Margaret F. She was a fine girl—modest, virtuous, pious; 
but she was a child of affliction. Her afflictions, however, resulted in the disentan- 
glement of her young heart's affections from earthly vanities, and their elevation to 
the abiding objects of Heaven. She chose to be a Christian while young, and deemed 
not her beauty or grace of person and deportment, or the vigor and vivacity of her 
mind and spirits too valuable to be laid a willing sacrifice on the altar of religion. 

Her early decease proved the wisdom of her choice. “Fhe blooming, blushing rose 
had scarce displayed its various lovely hues, or shed its fragrance on the whispeting 
winds, ere a furious blast tore it from its stem, and scattered its beautiful leaves upon 
the bosom of its mother earth. 

Margaret sickened and died; but the living light of immortal hope illumined all 
her pathway to the tomb! While dying, she asked her weeping friends to sing. 
They inquired, “ What shall we sing?’ And in reply she repeated those thrilling— 
those enrapturing lines : 


“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye, 

To Canaan’s fair aud happy land, 
Where my‘possessions lie ;” 


and while the melting music of the chamber of death yet floated on the breeze, her 
winged spirit sped its flight to its happy home above. 


“There the groves of God, that never 
Fade or fall, are green forever, 
Mirrored in the radiant tide ; 
There along the sacred waters, 
Unprofaned by tears or slaughters, 
Wander earth’s immortal daughters, . 
Each a pure immortal’s bride.” 





“THAT SAD SECOND CHILDHOOD.” 


“T have wished that sad, second childhood might have a mother still, to lay its head upon het 
lap.” —£lia, 


CHILDHOOD, its little grief 

May, on its mother’s breast, 
Lay it, and find relief, 

Where childish cares have rest. 


But what for Age remains? 
Age ~—with neglect and gloom,—« 
Where may it hide its pains 
But in the friendly tomb ? 
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MARRIED MEN. 





MARRIED MEN. 


Durive the honey-moon, as during courtship, few men display their real character. 
An artificial restraint is placed upon them, and, with few exceptions, in that brief pe- 
tiod of felicity, they imitate as closely as possible the beau ideal of a pattern husband. 
But alas ! the honey-moon too often sets in clouds—the mask soon falls, and the shades 
of character come darkly forth. The Titian tints of the portrait deepen into the som- 
bre hues of Rembrandt, and the married man shows his true colors. It is then, the 
task of the philanthropic and observant author to depict, with the utmost fidelity, the 
principal characteristics of some of the benedicts. Let us begin, for instance, with 





THE BETTY. 


A man is born a betty, as he is a genius, mechanician, musician, poet or financier. 
The betty may adore his wife and children, be an honorable man of business, and 
acquit himself of all those duties which society imposes, but his home will still be 
disagreeable. 

Breakfast is served. The wife takes up the morning paper while she sips her coffee, 
and our domestic gentleman amuses himself by making toast. For a few moments 
he is absorbed in silent contemplation of the glowing embers, but in a short time he 
calls the attention of his wife, and says, “* Did you put a stick of wood on the fire last 
evening, after I went out?” 

“A stick of wood, my dear! What did you say ?” 

“JT was not talking Hebrew,I believe. When I went out last evening, at nine 
o'clock, there were two sticks on the fire, a large and smal] one—enough to last till 
bed-time. TI don’t want to prevent your having as much fire as you please, but I want 
to keep an exact account; for this morning I found three brands. Now, how could 
there be three brands if you did not burn a third stick ?”’ 

«Ah! my dear, how vexatious you are, sometimes. I may or may not have put on 
more wood. I am trying to read an article which interests me, and you must needs 
interrupt me about a paltry stick of wood !” 

The domestic gentleman is silent, and contents himself with whistling to himself 
in a low tone—a thing which he is in the habit of doing, when he is dissatisfied with 
a reply. 

At breakfast the butter arrests his attention. 

“How much did you pay for this butter ?’’ he asks. 

**7T don’t know, I’m sure.”’ 








‘Don’t know! What do you mean?” 

‘The servant purchased it.” 

*‘ You learned the price from her, of course ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, yes—I remember: it was thirty-six cents, I believe.” 

* You believe! Here! Sally, Sally!” 

The servant makes her appearance, and is arraigned before the domestic man. 
4 “How much was this butter, Sally *” 

{ “« Thirty-six cents, sir.’”’ 





“ Thirty-six cents a pound ?” 

“Of course—it wasn’t thirty-six cents a firkin,’”’ replies the young lady, with a dis- 
dainful and rather daring curl of the lip; and as she leaves the room, she indulges 
herself with the housemaid’s luxury of slamming the door behind her. 
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“ Thirty-six cents a pound !”’ repeats the domestic man. ‘ Thirty-six cents! It is 
truly frightful to think of! I ate some capital butter at Bilson’s, the other morning, 
and he only paid thirty-two cents. Bilson’s butter was the better of the two.”’ 

When the housemaid commences the daily task of sweeping the room—a duty 
which would seem to carry its reward with it, to judge by the cheerful zeal with which 
it is commonly performed, the domestic husband is always before the servant's broom, 
peering into every corner, solicitous to detect cobwebs, and pushing his scrutiny into 


every hole and corner. Some time before the dinner-hour he is accustomed to make a. 


solemn tour of the kitchen. He is an habitual lifter of pot-lids, and inquisitor of tin- 
kitchens and reflecting bakers. Ifthe old fashion of roasting meat is still honored in 
his family, he draws his stool to the chimney-corner, and bakes the crown of his head 
as he bends over the fire, and whips up the turnspit into a full gallop. He hovers 
over an unknown dish, in doubt awhile, and then summons the cook. 

** What have you here ?”’ 

“ Fricasseed chicken, sir.’’ 

“ Have you put in any mushrooms ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“It is very singular—I can’t find any. Ah! here I have one—yes, yes, it’s all 
‘right. Do we have soup to-day ?”’ 

*¢ Don’t you see the pot on the fire ?”’ 

“Very true. But let me tell you, you spoil your soups by putting too many vege- 
tables in them. Now how many carrots have you put in?” 

“I’m sure I don’t remember. Must I count them now?” 

“It will be as well. Stop—lI’ll do it for you. I shouldn’t be surprised if there 
were half a dozen.” 

And the gentleman commences a painful search for the orange-colored vegetables, 
in the course of which he receives sundry splashes from the unctuous and savory soup, 
and finally, in tasting a spoonful of the compound rather prematurely, he scalds his 
mouth severely, without, however, receiving the least sympathy from the cook, to 
whom such an occurrence seems to give peculiar satisfaction. An accident of this 
kind usually puts an end to his quest, and he leaves the kitchen with diminished dig- 
nity. The betty is the peculiar aversion of the cook. Indeed your cook seldom re- 
mains long in the service of your domestic man—she soon demands her wages and 
quits his roof—but the lady of the house is debarred the enjoyment of the servant’s 
privilege—for such the scandalous world asserts that she considers it.—Boston Mis- 
cellany. 





Original. 
OCTOBER. 


BY MRS. M. 0. STEVENS. 


A HEARTY welcome to thy ruddy cheek, 
Bright-hued October! for to us thou seem’st 
As an old friend; and we are glad to mark 
As erst thy liv’ry’s rich magnificence. 
September has just bade us an adieu— 
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Thy gentler sister—she who’s strewn the leaves 
So thickly for thy triumphal approach. 


In truth thou art array’d most gloriously ; 

Thou com’st as for a festival bedeck’d ; 

And thy tire-woman, Nature’s self, ’twould seem 
Of our republican simplicity 

Would make a jest, by thus adorning thee. 
Year after year we’ve watch’d thy visits fleet : 
Appearing now in thy rich orange robes, 

Or glowing oft in sunset’s crimson hues ; 
Again, a mantle of the “sevenfold arch” 

Floats o’er thy form ; anon, thou’rt wrapp’d in cloak 
And hood of “ silver gray or russet brown.” 
Now, flaunting in the gay coquette’s attire ; 
And now, the matron’s graver robes are thine. ~ 
Mayhap, we find thee aping fresh lipp’d Spring, 
Then donning tints of oriental pomp. 

As a sultana most thou Jov’st to come, 

And in good truth the guise befits thee well : 
Thy loveliness has a maturity 

To e’en luxuriant Summer quite unknown, 
And far out-rivalling the virgin Spring. 

And in thy quiet moods, thou hast a voice, 


A deep, still voice which breathes forth words unheard 


From other lips than thine. The list’ning ear 


And “ heart of him whom Nature’s works can charm,” 


Drinks in thy voiceless and mysterious words, 
Full of deep wisdom and most solemn truth. 


What deeds shall mark thy brief, but lovely stay ? 
How will the record of thy visit read ? 

A mixed memorial of joy and grief, 

Of hope and fear, of life and death ’twill be. 
Thou’'lt hear the first faint cry of new-born life, 
And the Jast wail the summoned soul shall give ; 
Thou’lt mark the kindling thought of youthful eyes, 
And their last beams quenched in Death’s icy touch. 
The songs which gladly welcome thy approach, 

At thy departure shall be hushed in Death. 

A tribute from all nations, and all tongues, 

From youth, and love, and vice, and hoary age, 
Wilt thou bear hence upon thy shadowy wings. 


Art thou not then a teacher to our hearts, 

Would we but heed thy lessons’ voiceless words ? 
The changeful- beauty of thine own bright hues, 
The rustle of thy drap’ry as it falls, 

Breathes low an admonition to the ear. 

It bids us pierce the mist before our eyes, 

And read the written message thou dost bear; 
“All flesh is grass ; the goodliness thereof 

Is as the short-lived flower; it withereth 

And fades 5 but the firm word of God shall stand 
For evermore.” 
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Original. 
WOMAN. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY MRS. MARGARET BLAKE. 


Woman! poets, from time to time, in rapturous strains, have sung thy praises, and 
called thee an angel ; but, ere you exult in the appellation, consider whether you be- 
long to that class who are angels of light and mercy to the world in which you live; 
or whether you are of those who, in consequence of rebelling against the just laws of 
a holy God, are called fallen angels, and are fit only for the abodes of darkness. 

I saw Martha come forth upon the great stage of life, arrayed in the attractive garb 
of youth and loveliness ; I saw her turn away from the bowers of Pleasure and Ease, 
and say to Idleness, begone, thou thief of time; I saw her enter the chamber of the 
sick, and there, bending over the couch of pain, I saw her bathing the aching head, 
and giving drink to the fevered lips: then, thought I, she is an angel of mercy. 

Again, and I saw her open the door of her hospitable mansion to the poor wayfaring 
man, and give him shelter from the storm; I saw her go to the lowly dwelling of the 
humble poor, I heard her speak to them words of comfort, and from her own stores, L 
saw her administer to their wants: O angel of kindness. I heard her plead the cause 
of the injured, and reprove the tongue of Calumny: angel of charity. I saw her 
gather about her groups of neglected children, and teach to them the words of life. 

Again, and I saw her forsaking kindred and friends, and going to the dark and 
benighted corners of the earth, and there I beheld her rear the banner of the cross. 
Inscribed upon it were words of glad tidings to all people: “‘ Look unto me, all ye 
ends of the earth, and be ye saved.” ‘Come unto me,all ye weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Well might she be called an angel of light and mercy. 

But O, how shocking is the thought, that any of the lovely beings created in the 
female form, and made capable of such vast usefulness, should apostatize, and despise 
their high destiny. 

I looked again, and Matilda appeared. She was of an exquisite form, and moved, a 
nymph, on the stage of life. Throngs of admiring swains followed in her train, and 
cried, ‘* What an angel of beauty !”’ I saw her enter the giddy dance, and slide along, 
“the gayest of the gay.’ She sung in the strains of a siren, and promised a volup- 
tuous paradise to all her followers. Many a promising youth stood within the sound 
of the charmer’s voice. I cried, “‘ Young men, beware! she leads to the chambers of 
death ; her steps take hold on hell; she is a fallen angel.’’ Some gave a listening 
ear to my warning, and began to consider: when they considered, reason resumed her 
empire, and the mist fell from their eyes; then they beheld the hideous form of her 
nature through the thin drapery of her outward charms, and called on the guardian 
angels of virtue to protect them. Soon, I saw each with one by his side; I saw them 
stand before the man of God, and plight their vows at the hymenial altar ; 1 saw them 
enter yonder dwelling, and there erect the family altar; there was offered up the 
morning and the evening sacrifice, accompanied: with melodious songs of praise ; no 
jaring sounds, nor angry looks disturbed the quiet of that dwelling. A few years 
passed on, and | beheld them surrounded by a family of little ones, whose sweet, 
smiling faces told that good order and harmony prevailed. I saw their guardian angel 
(their mother) administering to all their little wants; I saw her closely watch each 
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expanding thought of their young and’ tender minds; and with what avidity did she 
root out the noxious weeds of vice, and plant in their stead the principles of virtue 
and piety. She was indeed, a guardian angel. 

But where are Matilda and her votaries, and how did their careerend? Their story 
is asad one. For awhile, they figured in the giddy rounds of intoxicating pleasures— 
pleasures that left a sting behind ; they eagerly pursued happiness, but still she eluded 
their grasp; yet they pressed on, blindly hasting after that phantom which lures only 
to destroy. Bewildered by folly, they were easily led into vice; and from one step 
in vice, the way to another is short. Hope mocked them; pleasure deceived, and left 
an aching void; conscience upbraided; memory of the past haunted; the future 
threatened eternal death. Soon were heard the angry sounds of discord and conten- 
tion ; all the malignant passions of a fallen angel were in full exercise. Some flew to 
the gaming table, some to the intoxicating bowl, and the dark hours of midnight be- 
held their horrid revels. These extravagancies introduced their consequent evils— 
disease, want and misery. Next, I beheld them on a bed of ‘languishing and distresg, 
while the king of terrors rapped loudly at their door for admittance, and could not be 
refused, for his command was absolute. Matildu and her fallen sisters could afford no 
consolation, for they had none for themselves—naught but dismal groans echoed and 
re-echoed through their gloomy apartments. Then came death, and dropped the cur- 
tain of time. I saw the yawning grave receive them ; and, as the cold clods fell upon 
their coffins, I thought within myself, O, if what I have seen of their misery here, on 
the confines of time, is but a foretaste of their future state, how feeble would be any 
attempt of language to describe its horrors ! 

I turned from this threshold of perdition, and went to the dying chamber of Martha. 
There was peace like a river—the smiles of her Savior shed a holy joy around. “O,” 
said she; “death to me seems but the gate of endless joy. I feel that legions of angels 
hover around me, and are waiting to waft my soul to the paradise of the redeemed, 
who surround the throne of God.” 

Carlisle, 1842. 





Ir is impossible to read the following charming letter, without admiring the spirit 
of “ beautiful humanity” it displays. Though unknown to us, the fair invalid has 
our highest esteem; and we are sure that all our readers will pay her the same 
tribute —Ep. Peart. 


BIRDS. 
“ The time of the singing birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 


Rev. Mr. Linsley: Dear Sir: Having often heard that yourself and family were 
very fond of birds, and something of a very interesting nature concerning them having 
come directly under my observation, indeed entirely in connection with myself, I 
thought an account of it might not prove uninteresting to you. Early in the Sum- 
mer of 1840, as I was one morning reclining on my couch, in the back room, the 
doors being open, a very small bird came hopping in, and ran about the floor, appar- 
ently in quest of something to eat. I happened to have a soda biscuit by me, and 
instantly threw it some crumbs, which it ran to and ate as if very hungry. Ina few 
minutes, it flew out. Before long, it returned, bringing another with it. I fed them 
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both plentifully, and they flew out. In a short time, one returned and partook again ; 
after awhile, the other; so they continued through the day, I did not think of see- 
ing them any more, but I had no sooner taken up my accustomed place on my couch 
the next morning, than in came one of my little visitors, quite tame, and quite at 
home ; it ran near me, took a hasty breakfast, and ran‘out. Soon, its mate came and 
took his, in quite as friendly a manner. 

Thus they continued coming from ten to thirty times a day, and soon became so at- 
tached to their hostess that they would seldom take their meal, ever ready on a clean 
paper by the door, but would run close to my couch, and look up to me, to have me 
drop it to them at my side, which they would take perfectly unconeerned. They ap- 
peared fora time quite afraid of strangers, particularly children, and would look to 
me as they came in, as if to ask, is it safe? However, they soon lost their fears of 
them, and would come in when three or four were present. After a few weeks, they 
began to carry away large pieces every time they came, after satisfying their hunger, 
which convinced me they had little ones to feed, and I was astonished to see what a 
load they would carry, oftentimes three pieces at once, as large as half a large pea. 

Thus they continued visiting me for months, until some time in the last of Sep- 
tember, just after tea, at the edge of a delightful evening, I heard such a chirping 
and chattering as almost deafened me. In an instant, the little mother appeared en- 
ticing along her dear little ones, which were almost splitting their throats with their 
chattering ; and soon the father appeared. They ran up the steps into the room, and 
stopped just in the door perfectly still, except the mother, who ran to me very hastily, 
stopped at my side, looked up in my face, and began to talk, as she thought, as intel- 
ligibly as any person would, conversing with me. I never was more astonished. I 
supposed that she was asking me to protect her little ones. She stood in this manner 
a few moments, talking as fast as she could, when she ran back to her children, and 
they all commenced eating the abundant meal, which, had been prepared for them. 
When finished, they flew out, and visited me no more. I was then convinced that 
the mother was expressing her gratitude instead of asking protection. 

I mourned the loss of my dear little family, not expecting ever to see them again ; 
when, O, how was I delighted, as, sitting at my bed-room window one Sunday morn- 
ing, early in the month of the next June, the dear little creature that first made its 
appearance came running up the walk, directly to the door. Feeling very ill, and 
the morning being rainy, I could not go to let it in, (the family being at church,) and 
was obliged to let it go away, which it did very broken-heartedly, after waiting some 
time, without giving it a welcome. 

I reconciled myself, thinking it would return the next day ; but I waited for it, and 
it did not come, and I had entirely given up the idea of seeing it any more, when, 
how was I overjoyed one morning to see it fly in at the door, and run directly to my 
couch. She stopped directly before me, looked up and began to chipper. I answered 
her little “* how do you do,” and gave her some breakfast. She ran out, and soon her 
mate came. They then continued their visits from ten to forty times a day, some- 
times together, sometimes alone, would often stay and run about the room and ap- 
peared delighted when I felt able to answer their prattle. On stormy days, not being 
able to bear the damp air from an open door, when finding it closed, they would come 
to the window and flutter, begging to come in. 

I would open the door a little space, just large enough for them to pass through; 
they would immediately fly to the scraper and crowd through evidently delighted, 
and try to show their gratitude. After taking their meal, totally unconcerned at being 
shut in, they would amuse themselves awhile, then crowd out again, and fly to their 
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nests. Thus they continued their visits to me again for months, quite at home, and 
for several of the last weeks carrying away a large mess every visit, which convinced 
me they had again a little charge to feed, when one beautiful morning, about ten 
o'clock, such a chirping all of a sudden, and in a moment I had five little visitors on 
the threshold of the door, the younger ones fluttering and chirping so as almost to 
deafen me, but appearing so happy as hardly to know what to do. 

I threw down a large mess of crumbs, when the parents instantly ran to me and 
took them to their little unfledged children, put them in their mouths, and came again 









and again for some minutes; after being sufiiciently fed,all flew out. Thus they con- 
tinued to come, at times all together, sometimes the little ones, one or two at once, some- 





times one alone, for several days, but generally three or four together, and hardly leay- 
ing me alone at all, running round my feet when at table, and picking the mites as they 
fell, and trying to amuse me. In about two weeks they all came at once, after tea, 
took an abundant meal, ran about and chattered to me, and ran out. I saw the dear 







little creatures no more. 
Should they return again the coming Summer, as they probably will, I shall give 
you a further history. In the meantime, believe me, sir, most respectfully yours, 
Stratford, Feb. 4, 1842. C. C. 






The above-mentioned bird is the chirping sparrow (fringilla socialis of Wilson). 
She and her mate have again returned to visit their hostess. If you deem the above 






worthy an insertion in your daily, it is at your service. It furnishes good evidence 

of what kindness and gentleness to the feathered race, at the hands of a young lady, 

can accomplish. Yours, &c. J. H. 1. 
New Haven Herald. 











Original. 














INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 


ERECTED BY A WIFE TO THE MEMORY OF HER HUSBAND, 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Heke shall the drooping willow wave— 
The pearly night-dews fall, 

And cherish’d flowrets rise to deck 
Thy couch—my earthly all. 





My earthly all !—thine image dear 
Ne’er from my heart shall fleet-— 

Ne’er on my lips thy virtues die, 
While memory holds her seat. 





But Christ hath given a glorious hope 
To meet thee mid the blest, 

Where parting tear was never shed, 

And all the weary rest. 


ins Masia 
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THE ESSEX RING. 


Tuts ring, to which a historical and romantic record is attached as the token, (the 
sight of which, recalling her tenderest feeling, was to act with talismanic power on 
the Queen, and insure her assent to any request it accompanied,) is an heirloom in 
the “ Warner” family, and is in the possession of Colonel Edward Warner, the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch. This ring is formed of a single diamond, cut in the 
shape of a heart, and bears an additional interest as having been the gift of the unfor- 
tunate Marv, Queen of Scotland, to Queen Elizabeth, at the period of her marriage 
with Lord Larnley, in 1555, when she sent it to her royal rival, together with the fol- 
lowing lines, written by Buchanan: 


“This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 
From which my cousin’s image ne’er shall part; 
Clear in its lustre, spotless does it shine, 
As clear, as spotless, as this heart of mine ; 
What though the stone a greater hardness wears, 
Superior firmness still the figure bears.” 


The fact of Lady Nottingham’s treacherous concealing of the ring, confided to her 
by the condemned Essex with his pleading for life from his offended sovereign, is too 
well known to require repetition, as well as that the Queen’s anguish at Lady Not- 
tingham’s deathbed confession led to her own immediate dissolution. This ring 
then fell into the possession of King James I., who gave it to Captain Warner, to- 
gether with other marks of distinction, in remuneration of his extensive discoveries 
in the West Indies, by which three of our most valuable colonies were added to the 
British dominions. In 1629, Capt. Warner was knighted by King Charles L., a dig- 
nity at that period, highly considered. The royal patents and documentary proofs of 
the foregoing facts are to be found in the Royal College of Arms, and in the posses- 
sion of the representative of the family.—Court Gazette. 





PICTURE OF INFANCY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, , 





In the dusky court, Suns are gleaming there, 
Near the altar laid, Troops of ladies fair 
Sleeps the child in shadow Souls of infants bear 

Of his mother’s bed ; In their charming hand. 
Softly he reposes, 
And his lids of roses, O, enchanting vision! 
Closed to earth, uncloses Lo, a rill upsprings, 

On the heaven o’erhead. And, from out its bosom, 

Comes a voice that sings. 

Many a dream is with him, Lovelier there appear 
Fresh from fairy land, Sire and sisters dear, 
Spangled o’er with diamonds While his mother near 

Seems the ocean sand ; Plumes her new-born wings. 
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But a brighter vision : On thy brow unwrinkled yet, 

Yet his eyes behold ; Where young truth aad candor sit, 

Roses all, and lilies, Ne’er with rugged nail hath writ 
Every path enfold; That sad word, “ to-morrow.” 


Lakes in shadow sleeping, 

Silver fishes leaping, 

And the waters creeping 
Through the reeds of gold. 


Innocent! thou sleepest,-> 

See the heavenly band, 

Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are planned ; 


Slumber en. sweet infant, Seeing him unarmed, 

Slumber peacefully ; Unfearing, unalarmed, 

Thy young soul yet knows not With their tears haye warmed 
What thy lot may be. His unconscious hand. 


Like dead leaves that sweep 
Down the stormy deep, 
Thou art borne in sleep, 


Angels, hovering o’er him, 
Kiss him where he lies. 





What is all to thee ? Hark! he sees them weeping ; 
‘« Gabriel !” he cries ; 
Thou canst slumber by the way ; “ Hush !” the angel says, 
Thou hast learnt to borrow On his lip he lays 
Naught from study, naught from care ; One finger, and displays 
The cold hand of sorrow, His native skies. 


Foreign Quarterly Review. 





THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 


A steamboat leaves Stockholm every week, and touches at Geffe, Hudiksvall, 
Hernosand, Uimea, and other points on the western coast of the gulf of Bothnia, as 
well as Wasa on the eastern, on its way up to Tornea, at the head of the gulf. This 
voyage is a very pleasant one, and gives an opportunity to those who wish to go up 
to that very northern city at the summer solstice, (the 23d June, or St. John’s day,) 
when, from a neighboring mountain, they can have their faith confirmed in the truth 
of the Copernican system: for, at that epoch, the sun, to those who are on that eleva- 
tion, does net descend below the horizon, but is seen to decline to the northwest, and 
verge more and more to the exact north, until it reaches at midnight its lowest point, 
when it is just visible above the horizon. In afew minutes it is seen to commence 
its outward course towards the northeast, and thus continues its glorious progress until 
it reaches again its zenith in the South. Even to one who is at Stockholm at that 
epoch, the nights for two or three weeks are sufficiently light from the refraction of 
the sun’s rays, owing to its being so little beneath the horizon, for the performance of 
almost any business. We happened at about that time, four years ago, to be going up 
to the Promotion at Upsala, and were obliged to travel all night; and we have a dis- 
tinct recollectiou of reading a letter at midnight with ease,even while passing through 
a forest. And the year after, at the same season, we often whiled away our leisure 
hour by sitting at the window of the house, where we stayed, on the English quay at 
St. Petersburgh, a city which is situated in the same degree as Upsala, and half a de- 
gree north of Stockholm, and reading until midnight. During that period scarcely a 
cloud was to be seen in the sky, which had, both day and night, that light blue which 
is peculiar to these northern regions at that portion of the year, and which is occa- 
sioned by the rays of the sun striking the atmosphere of the earth at so small an angle. 
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THE SUPERSTITIOUS MOTHER. 





Scarcely a star was visible in the heavens at night; and the moon, even when full, 
hardly formed a shadow. At that season there is something unnatural and deathlike 
in the appearance of things as night sets in. Business comes to an end before the sun 
goes down, and all nature falls into stillness and repose while it is yet light; and if 
you have been unaccustomed to such a state of things, you seem, as you pass the 
streets, whether it be of Stockholm or St. Petersburgh, Hernosand or Tornea, to be in 
the midst of a city which is uninhabited. No living thing is to be seen anywhere, as 
you pass from street to street, save some solitary sentinel, with his gray coat and 


musket.—Baird’s Travels in Europe. 





Original, 
THE SUPERSTITIOUS MOTHER. 


AMELIA was a young mother; an affectionate husband and three sweet children 
composed her family. Neatness, harmony and comfort pervaded her dwelling, and 
the stranger guest, who occasionally partook of its hospitality, carried away the im- 
pression, that hers was the best ordered and happiest domestic circle he ever knew ; 
and so it was, with one exception. 

Does the reader inquire what that was? I answer, it was the presence of a most 
frightful intruder—a shapeless fiend, who disturbed the comfort and, even, frequently 
prevented the sleep of the whole family—who filled every corner, from cellar to gar- 
ret, with fantastic creations, and whose delight it was to wrap that otherwise happy 
family in a cloud of gloom and terror. His name was Superstition. 

To drop all metaphor, Amelia was a superstitious woman—a believer in ghost and 
hobgoblin; in omens and signs of forthcoming evils. Her overwrought imagination 
peopled the night with all sorts of fanciful visions, whose shadowy forms gliding and 
flitting across her footsteps, filled her with indescribable terror. Her own shadow 
was frequently mistaken for a ghost; a pale moonbeam shining on the wall, seemed a 
tenant of the grave; a poor black cat, to her fancy, was a witch, or even a fiend; 
while the ticking of the deathwatch was an omen threatening the extinction of her 
whole family. 

With an unpardonable thoughtlessness, Amelia devoted her leisure moments to the 
reading of the most ghost-like of the writings of romance. The Old English Baron, 
Castle of Otranto, Mysteries of Udolpho, and works of a kindred character, were the 
companions of her evening hours—works always pernicious in their effects on the 
imagination, but doubly so when read by a person of diseased imagination. 

From whence did Amelia derive these superstitious fears? Natural they are not, 
to any mind. They came to her as an heirloom from her mother, and she obtained 
them from a wretched woman who called herself a nurse. Thus instructed, Amelia 
imbibed her superstitions when impressions are the most deeply made ; and she carried 
them with her to the grave. 

Nor was this the worst result, for, in spite of her husband’s entreaties, Amelia 
would detail the story of ghost and omen to her girls, and they, in their turns, became 
the victims of superstitious fear. 

The reader may inquire wherein Amelia was to blame. Not for her initiation into 
those fears—that guilt lay at the door of her mother; but she was guilty of feeding 
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those fears by bad reading, and also of being the instrument of communicating them 
to her children. 

Nowj we believe that all faith in ghosts or apparitions is false, and for these reasons : 
All spirits are under the Divine control; He would not suffer them to appear for mere 
purposes of fright; if they appear at all, it must be as messengers of good ; but, as 
such Jesus Christ has declared them useless in his beautiful parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, where it is explicitly stated, that if the teachings of inspiration are in- 
sufficient to reform the transgressor, the ministration of a departed spirit would be 
equally futile. For these reasons, we repudiate all faith in apparitions. We believe 
that all the stories which old women love to retail, are either false, or can be accounted 
for on other than supernatural principles. 

Our object in this article is, to caution mothers, nurses, and those who have the 
care of children, to beware how they instil superstitious ideas into young minds. 
They know not the injury they inflict by doing it; and, however strong may be their 
own fears, they should, by all means, avoid their communication to others. We would 
rather expose our children to the plague, than see them made the victims of such opin- 
ions as destroyed the peace of Amelia. 





Woman.—The prevailing manners of an age depend, more than we are aware of, 
or are willing to allow, on the conduct of the women: this is one of the principal 
things on which the great machine of human society turns. Those who allow the 
influence which female graces have in contributing to polish the manners of men, 
would do well to reflect how great an influence female morals must also have on their 
conduct. How much, then, is it to be regretted that women should ever sit down 
contented to polish, when they are able to reform—to entertain, when they might in- 
struct. Nothing delights men more than their strength of understanding, when true 
gentleness of manners is its associate ; united, they become irresistible orators, blessed 
with the power of persuasion, fraught with the sweetness of instruction, making wo- 
man the highest ornament of human nature.—Dr. Blair. 





_ Hast THov A BROTHER ?—Sister, hast thoua brother? Wouldst thou train his heart 
to virtue, and preserve thy own sex from the snare of the fowler? Teach him by 
your conduct, and stamp upon his heart by your tenderness, a confidence in the ex- 
istence of virtue which can look temptation in the face unmoved, and turn with pity- 
ing contempt from the wily words of the betrayer. O, teach him to love virtue, and 
he will protect, not destroy, it. Impress upon him his responsibility to God for the 
right exercise of that power which has been given him for the protection of woman ; 
and posterity, your own sex, and Heaven, will keep it in remembrance. 

How rich, how very rich her reward, even in this life, who, threugh Divine assist- 
ance, raises a brother, a fellow-immortal, above the snares of Satan and the tempta- 
tions of the world! Ah, yes; and in heaven “she shall shine as the stars, for ever 
and ever.” 





A FRIEND cannot be easily known in prosperity ; nor can an enemy be easily hid 
in adversity. 
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A HUNTING QUARTET, 


COMPOSED FOR THE LADY’S PEARL BY B. F. BAKER. 
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Press on, press 
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Now breaks in triumph the golden light ; 
See, see; the shaft in its winged flight ; 
The eacle falls from towering skies ; 

In leafy glen the tiger dies! 

Press onward, &c 





